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International News photo of Whitey Kurowski, St. Lovis Cardinal 
third-baseman, making @ spectacular one-hand catch of a foul fly 


17'S BASEBALL TIME = 


“Picking the Winners’“—see page 10 
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AS WELL AS 
BOTTLES! 


@ EASY TO USE 
@NO WASTE .. 
@NO SPILLING 


@NO GLASS 
TO BREAK 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS 
with new WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose dandruft 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM.» , Wildroot Co. Buffalo11, N.Y. 








SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 











Q. Did the 20th century begin in 
1900 or 1901? 


A. It began on Jan. 1, 1901. Jan. 1 
of the year one A.D. was obviously the 
beginning of the first century, which 
was completed after a hundred years 
had passed, i.e., on Dec. 31 of the year 
100. Similarly Dec. 31, 1900, marked 
the end of the 19th century. 


Q. Why can a person go to sleep 
only after his eyes are closed? 


A. Sleep causes relaxation of all 
voluntary muscles. Since it takes some 
muscular effort to hold your eyes open, 
they automatically close when you go 
to sleep. You do not go to sleep be- 
cause your tyes are closed, but they 
close because you go to sleep. 


Q. Are all the stars we see part of the 
Milky Way galaxy? How far is the near- 
est neighbor galaxy? 

A. The stars of our galaxy form a 
great system shaped like a grindstone 
and the concentration of stars as we 
look toward the edge causes the effect 
of the Milky Way. All the stars that 
can be seen with the naked eye, and 
those that can be observed with all 
telescopes, except the very largest, are 
part of this galaxy. In photographs 
made with the 100-inch telescope at 
Mt. Wilson of some of the closest of 
our galactic neighbors, individual stars 
are shown. One of these is the great 
galaxy in the constellation of Andro- 
meda, which can be seen with the 
naked eye as a faint patch of light. Its 
distance is such that its light takes 
about 720,000 years to reach us, trav- 
eling 186,000 miles every second. One 
other fainter galaxy, known as N.G.C. 
598, is about as close. 


Q. If I take my own photograph. in 
a mirror, should I focus* on the mir- 


‘ror, or a greater distance? 


A. You should focus on a point at a 
distance from the camera twice as far 
as the mirror surface. The focus is de- 
termined by the distance that the light 
rays have to travel from the object to 
the lens, and in this case they have to 
go from you to the mirror and back. 

Shutterbugs, attention! If you have 
one of the lower-priced cameras, it has 
a “fixed focus,” and you cannot adjust 
it. On the better-grade cameras the 
focus can be adjusted, thus making it 
possible to have certain objects or per- 
sons in the picture sharper (in better 
focus) than other parts of the picture. 


* Means word is defined on page 8. 
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International Trade 
Organization Starts 


A new U. N. agency has been set 
up. It is called the International 
Trade Organization (ITO). 

ITO will try to keep nations from 
quarreling over international trade. 
But it will be an umpire in any quar- 
rels which do arise. 

Representatives of 56 U. N. nations 
have been meeting in Havana, Cuba, 
to write a charter for ITO. ( Russia, 
the 57th member, was invited but 
did not attend.) After four months 
of work, the 56 representatives fin- 
ished their work on the charter. 


THE CHARTER 


The charter is a code of fair play 
in international trade. Here are its 
aims: : 

1. To expand world trade. 

2. To encourage new industries 
in undeveloped countries. 

8. To reduce tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

4. To do away with unfair prac- 
tices in international trade. 

Three of the 56 nations at the Ha- 
vana meeting did not sign the char- 
ter. They are Argentina, Poland, and 
Turkey. 


U. N. General Assembly 
Holds Special Session 


On April 16 the U. N. General As- 
sembly started a special session at 
Flushing, N. Y. The Assembly is dis- 
cussing Palestine again. 

Recently the Security Council 
voted to call a special session of the 
Assembly. Last Nov. 29 the Assem- 
bly voted to partition Palestine into 
a Jewish state and an Arab state. 
Arabs have refused to accept parti- 
tion. 

The Assembly is now discussing 

whether it should go ahead with 
partition. It is also discussing a U. S. 
suggestion that Palestine be made a 
U.N. Trusteeship. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, April 12.) 
‘ The British say they will with- 
draw their troops from Palestine on 
May 15. Jews plan to set up their 
own government in Palestine by 
May 15. Arabs are determined to fight 
any Jewish government or state. 








“HELLO, WORLD: LET’S GET TOGETHER!” is the Camp Fire Girls’ theme 
for 1948. Picture shows Camp Fire Girls from the Greater New York Council 
packing the makings of a U. S. party for pen pals in France. U. S, Camp Fire 
Girls are exchanging party ideas and customs with young people in other 


lands. They also send practical gifts abroad, such as f 


clothing, books, 


pencils, sewing kits, baby layettes, and other items needed in Europe. 





Foreign Aid Voted 


Congress has passed a $6,098,000,- 
000 foreign aid bill. The bill includes 
the European Recovery Program 
(ERP), which used to be called the 
Marshall Plan. The bill also includes 
aid for China, Greece, Turkey. 


The bill grants the largest peace- 
time aid in history. Democrats and 
Republicans worked together to 
hurry the bill through Congress. The 
Congressman who worked hardest to 
get the bill passed was Republican 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan. 

This is the way the $6,098,000,000 
is divided: 

1. $5,300,000,000 for the first year 
of ERP. 

ERP aid will go to: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Eire, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, western Germany. 

ERP funds will be used to buy 
food and raw materials for these 
countries. This will help them to re- 
pair damages done by war. 

2. $338,000,000 for economic aid 
to China. 


$125,000,000 for military aid to 
China. This money is to help the 
Chinese government fight Chinese 
Communists in their civil war. 

8. $275,000,000 for military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. The money is to 
help build up these countries and 
help them fight communism. 

4. $60,000,000 for the Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund of the United 
Nations. (See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
23 and April 5.) 


U. 5. BIG GAME INCREASES 


The big game population of the 
U. S. increased 25 per cent between 
1943 and 1946, according to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

In 1943 the big game population 
was 6,598,422. In 1946 it was 8,240,- 
000. Of the 1946 total, 7,375,200 
were deer. ) 

Here are the main kinds of big 
game in the U. S.: white-tailed deer: 
mule deer; Columbian black-tailed 
deer; woodland caribou; elk; moose: 
pronghorned antelope; Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorn; desert bighorn; moun- 
tain goat; wild pig; European wild 
boar; black bear; grizzly bear, buf- 
falo. 

Michigan has the most big game. 
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Still No Homes for 850,000 DPs 


T THE end of World War II, 

U. S. and British forces were 
faced by a huge problem. In Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy they found 
8,000,000 people who did not “be- 
long” in these countries. 

Most of these people had been 
taken from their native lands and 
used as slave labor. Some had been 
imprisoned in concentration camps. 

U. S. and British forces helped 


over 7,000,000 of these people to re- 


turn to their homelands. 

But there are still 850,000 of these 
people living in camps in Germany, 
Italy, and Austria. They are called 
Displaced Persons (DPs). They are 
either unwilling or unable to go 
back to their.native lands. 

Some DPs do not want to return 
to countries where they saw their 
friends and relatives killed and their 
homes burned by the Nazis. Others, 
such as people from the three Baltic 
countries, do not want to go home 
because their countries are now 
communist-run. 

These people want to go to other 
countries and start their lives afresh. 
But they have no place to go. So 
they are still living in DP camps. 
Many of them have not had a real 
home for almost 10 years. Some DP 
children are orphans who do not 
know where they came from. 


Who are the DPs? 

Most DPs come from Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania (the three Baltic 
countries), Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, and Albania. 

About half of the 850,000 DPs are 
women and children. 

Sixty-five per cent of the DPs are 
Catholics, 20 per cent are Jews, 15 
per cent are Protestants. 

The DPs have many skills. They 
are accountants. architects, doctors, 
engineers, lawyers, farmers, me- 
chanics, teachers, truck drivers, 
shoemakers, tailors, factory workers, 
office workers and just about every- 
thing else you could name. 

Almost all DPs are young or mid- 
dle-aged. The older ones are dead. 
What is life like in a DP camp? 

Here is an example. Wildflecken 
is one of the largest DP camps in 
the U. S. zone of Germany. It is a 
former Germany army camp. 

The DPs are given food, clothing, 


and shelter. The actual running of 
the camp they do themselves. They 
hold elections for all camp officials 
from the chief of police to the cap- 
tain of the soccer team. 

Former teachers hold classes for 
the children. They have few books 
or materials. 

Carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, 
mechanics and other craftsmen make 
what is needed for the camp. They 
also teach their crafts to young 
people. 

Living quarters are crowded. 
They are cold in winter. But family 
groups are allowed to live together. 

Food is served in the mess halls. 
Many families carry their food to 
their living quarters and eat it there. 
This makes the quarters seem more 
like home. 

In all the camps, the DPs are busy 
working and studying. They are 
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THEY =. 
WERE REFUGEES, 


hoping to find new homes in coun- 
tries where they can raise their chil- 
dren safely and happily. 

What is being done to resettle 
DPs? 

The United Nations has set up a 
special agency to help DPs and 
other refugees. It is called the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO). 
settlement of some of the DPs in 17 
countries. 

What is the U. S. doing? 

About 30,000 DPs have been 
brought to the.U. S. by their rela- 
tives here or by U. S. organizations. 

But the U. S. has not yet taken a 
share of the remaining 850,000 DPs. 
This is why: 

Almost all the DPs are from East- 
ern European countries. Under our 
immigration laws not many people 
from these countries may be ad- 
mitted to the U. S. each year. 

Congress is now discussing emer- 
gency bills which wauld permit 
between 100,000 and 400,000 DPs to 
come to the U. S. 
































Alexander in the Philadelphia Bulletin 








Skyline of the city of Toronto. Picture taken from a boat on Lake Ontario. 


Canada Steamship Lines 


Canada’s “Big Ten” 


ANADA, our-friendly neighbor 
C to the north, is larger than the 
United States, but the United 
States has ten times as many people. 
Canada’s area is 3,466,556 square 
miles. The U. S., not counting Al- 
aska, is 2,977,128 square miles in 
area. Counting Alaska, the total 
U. S. area on the North American 
continent is 3,563,528 square miles. 
Canada’s total population is about 
12,580,000. The U. S. has 145,340,000 
people. There are more people in 
New York State (about 13,500,000) 
than there are in all Canada. 


9 PROVINCES, 2 TERRITORIES 


Canada is a land of wide open 
spaces, divided into nine provinces 
and two territories. Part of the coun- 
try lies within the Arctic Circle. 
(See map. ) 

Few people live in Canada’s 
frozen north. Most Canadians prefer 
to live “down south” where it is 
warmer; where the main railroads 
(the Canadian National Railways 
and the’ Canadian Pacific Railway) 
run; where the St. Lawrence River, 
Canada’s main waterway, flows; and 
where it is easier to trade with the 
U. S. 

Ninety per cent of Canada’s peo- 
ple live within 200 miles of the U. S. 
border. 

Many of these people are farmers 
and fishermen, lumbermen and vil- 
lage tradespeople. But Canada has 
her city folk too. Fifty-four per cent 
of her’people live in cities. 

Canada’s cities are young. Some 
of them were villages in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
They did not grow to “cityhood” un- 
til about 100 years ago. 


Good railroad connections with 
other parts of the nation is one of 
the most important reasons why 
cities grow big. Just as the building 
of railroads helped the growth of 
U. S. cities, so they spurred the 
growth of Canadian towns and vil- 
lages into cities. 

Canada’s cities today are busy, 
bustling places. They have the na- 
tion’s best schools, colleges, theaters, 
libraries, museums, newspapers, etc. 
They are centers of trade and indus- 
try. 

How many of Canada’s cities are 
you familiar with? Here is a list of 
Canada’s 10 largest cities, based on 
population. The figures given are 
from the most recent census, taken 
in 1941. 


Montreal ........ 1,139,000 
Toronto .. ‘ 900,000 
Vancouver ...... 351,000 
Winnipeg ....... 290,000 
GE .cssdneees 215,000 
eee 200,000 
Hamilton ....... 176,000 
Windsor ........ 121,000 
Edmonton ...... 94,000 
ETE 88,000 
MONTREAL 


Montreal, Canada’s largest city, is 
an island, formed by the St. Law- 
rence River and branches of the Ot- 
tawa River. It has a 12%-mile long 
coastline along the St. Lawrence. 
Montreal is connected to the main- 
land by 12 bridges. 

Though Montreal is an inland 
city, it is a seaport. This is why. The 
St. Lawrence River is wide enough 
and deep enough for ocean steamers 
to sail up the river as far as Mon- 


treal. At Montreal goods are loaded 
onto smaller ships which sail the 
Great Lakes, or onto the railroads. 

Montreal is the headquarters for 
the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, Montreal also 
has two airports. 

The first white man to sail down 
the St. Lawrence River was the 
French explorer, Jacques Cartier. 
He came upon an Indian village, 
situated near a high mountain which 
so impressed the explorer that he 
called it “Royal Mountain.” In 
French it is Mont Royal, from which 
the present name, Montreal, comes. 

The French soon settled near 
Mont Royal. Their settlement be- 
came a post for the fur trade with 
the Indians. 

In 1763 England defeated France 
in a war. England won all of Canada 
from the French. Montreal became 
an English city, but the French peo- 
ple continued to live there, to carry 
on their own customs, and to speak 
their own language. This happened 
in other parts of Quebec province, 
where the French lived. That is why 
two languages — English and French 
— are official in Canada today. 

Most of the people of present-day 
Montreal are of French descent. 
Some of them are of British descent, 
and some are of Italian and Polish 
descent. People from other Euro- 
pean countries have settled in Cana- 
dian cities just as they have in our 
own cities. 

Most of the people of Montreal 
are Roman Catholics. The city also 
has a large number of Protestants 
and a small Jewish population. 

Montreal has two excellent uni- 
versities— one called McGill Uni- 
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Canada Steamship Lines 


Famous hotel, Chateau Frontenac, 
in the picturesque city of Quebec. 


versity and the other named after 
the city. 

Railway cars, locomotives, steel, 
textiles, clothing, shoes, sugar, flour, 
tobacco, pulp and paper, rubber 
goods, machinery, and furniture are 
produced in Montreal. 


TORONTO 


Toronto is the capital of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. It is situated on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario. 

Toronto is called the Queen City 
of Canada. It contains the beautiful 
buildings of Ontario’s Parliament 
and the University of Toronto. 
Toronto has many parks, churches, 
schools, and hospitals. It has the 
largest public library in all of 
Canada. 

Most of the people of Toronto are 
of British descent and are Protes- 
tants. The French, Italian, and Po- 
lish population is Catholic. 

About 1750 the French built a 
fort, called Rouille, on the present 
site of Toronto. After the English 
took Canada, a new settlement was 
built on the same site. [t was called 
York. But when York became a city 
in 1834, it was named Toronto. 
Toronto is an Indian name meaning 
“a place of meeting.” 

Toronto's main industries are 
slaughtering and meat-packing, ship- 
building, printing and bookbinding, 
making electrical appliances, pro- 
ducing iron and steel, and manufac- 


turing machinery, food products, 
and clothing. 


VANCOUVER 


Almost half the population of 
British Columbia lives in Vancouver. 
Many Canadians look upon Van- 
couver as the city of opportunity. 
Workers in Vancouver get higher 
wages than workers in any other Ca- 
nadian city. 

Mild climate is another of Van- 
couver’s main attractions. The tem- 
perature in winter is usually above 
30° while other Canadian cities 
freeze in below-zero weather. Van- 
couver’s climate is warmed by the 
Japanese current. The city is often 
foggy from October until March. 

Most of the people of Vancouver 
are of British descent and members 
of Protestant churches. About 15,000 
are Asiatics — Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hindu Indians. Asiatics migrated* 
to western Canada just as they did 
to our own western states. 

Vancouver has many people from 
other parts of Canada. During the 
1930’s when there was a drought in 
the prairie provinces (Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba), farmers 
moved west, to the city of oppor- 
tunity. 

In its short history, Vancouver has 
had many names. It was first called 
Hastings Mill, then Gastown, then 
Granville, until it was finally named 
Vancouver, after Captain George 
Vancouver who first saw its harbor 
in 1791. 

Vancouver was not settled until 
the 1860's. The city burned down in 
1886, and was rebuilt. The Univer- 
sity of British Columbia is in Van. 
couver. 

Vancouver, on Burrard Inlet, is a 
busy Pacific port. Building and re- 
pairing ships is one of its main in- 
dustries. Canning fish is another. 
The city’s most important source of 
wealth is the forests of British Co- 
lumbia. Vancouver produces lumber, 
wood pulp, paper, and newsprint. 
Canada is one of the world’s greatest 
producers of these forest products. 


WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg is the capital of the 
Province of Manitoba. Winnipeg is 
a flat, windy city, where the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers meet. 

People of British descent are the 


* Means word is defined on page 8. 


: largest in number. Among others are 


Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Jew- 
ish people of French, German, Po- 
lish, and Ukrainian stock. 

Winnipeg has many parks and 
modern schools. The University of 
Manitoba is in Winnipeg. 

The name Winnipeg is from an 
Indian name meaning “muddy 
water.” The city of Winnipeg is on 
the site of a fort built by the French, 
and later taken over by the English. 

The railroad helped Winnipeg's 
growth. Winnipeg became a big 
railway center after the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed in 
1886. The city is half way between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Outside Winnipeg prairie wheat 
farms stretch for miles. Canada is 
one of the main wheat-growing 
countries of the world. The city has 
many flour mills. Other industries 
are lumbering, slaughtering and 
meat-packing, printing, and manv- 
facturing clothing, beer, and food 
products. 


OTTAWA 


Ottawa is the capital of the Do- 
minion of Canada, a free and inde- 
pendent nation of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

If ‘you visited Ottawa, you cer- 
tainly would go to see the Parlia- 
ment buildings where Canada’s law- 
makers meet. The buildings stand 
on Parliament Hill overlooking the 
Ottawa River, about 150 feet below. 
Canada is governed by the Prime 
Minister, his cabinet, and the Parlia- 
ment. Mackenzie King is Canada’s 
Prime Minister. Parliament is made 
up of a House of Commons ‘and a 
Senate. 

Ottawa is divided into Upper 
Town and Lower Town: Uppe: 
Town is inhabited mainly by En- 
glish-speaking people. Lower Town 
is where most of the French live 
The Rideau Canal divides the two 
sections. 

The headquarters of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police is in 
Ottawa. 

Ottawa was once known as By- 
town. It was named in honor of 
Colonel John By, a British army 
officer who was in charge of build- 
ing. the Rideau Canal. Bytown’s 
name was changed to Ottawa in 
1854. Four years later Queen Vic- 
toria chose the new city as Canada’s 
capital. 








Ottawa makes other things be- 
sides laws. It makes brass and cop- 
per goods and engravings. Printing, 
publishing, and bookbinding are 
other important industries. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec, capital of the Province 
of Quebec, is the most picturesque 
French city in Canada. It is situated 
on the St. Lawrence River. The port 
of Quebec is open eight months of 
the year and can accommodate* 
ocean-going vessels. 

Quebec’s streets are narrow and 
winding. The city is divided into 
Upper and Lower towns. 

More than nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple speak French and are of the 
Catholic faith. Many of the French 
people of Quebec speak English be- 
cause it is taught in the schools. 

Quebec is a favorite with U. S. 
tourists. The Chateau Frontenac is 
the largest hotel in Canada. Here the 
late President Roosevelt, Britain’s 
former Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King met in 1944. 


GREAT 


Five daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in Quebec, four in French 
and one in English. The University 
of Laval, in Quebec, is one of the 
world’s leading Catholic universities. 

Quebec, one of the oldest cities of 
Canada, was founded by the French 
explorer, Samuel de Champlain, in 
1608. Many of the city’s old fortifica- 
tions are still standing. Quebec was 
capital of Canada four times. 

Quebec has many factories pro- 
ducing paper, boxes, shoes, paint, 
and pharmaceuticals. 


HAMILTON 


Hamilton, second largest city in 
Ontario, is located on Burlington 
Bay, at the western tip of Lake On- 
tario. 

Hamilton is famous for its many 
gardens and for its open-air market. 
The open-air market is in the heart 
of the city. Market days are Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 

Almost all the people of Hamilton 
are of British descent. There are 
small numbers of Italians, Poles, 
Germans, French, and Dutch. 
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The city has many schools. One- 
fifth of Hamilton’s population goes 
to school. 

Hamilton was first settled in 1813 
and became a city 20 years later. It 
was named for George Hamilton 
who made the first settlement. 

“The Ambitious City” is Hamil- 
ton’s nickname. Hamilton is a highly 
industrialized city, making steel, 
wire goods, electrical appliances, 
rubber goods, hosiery, knitted goods, 
machinery, and sheet metal. Many 
of these industries are carried on 
with the aid of U. S. money. U. S. 
citizens have invested a great deal 
of money in Hamilton. 


WINDSOR 


Windsor, Ontario, is just across 
the river from Detroit, Michigan. A 
ferry, bridge, and tunnel connect the 
two cities. 

When a Windsor family wants to 
go-to the movies, they frequently go 
to Detroit. They don’t need pass- 
ports and don’t have to pass mili- 
tary fortifications. Few countries in 

(Continued on page 11) 





SCALE OF MILES 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


Map shows Canada’s main cities, nine provinces, two territories. Newfoundland, now under British rule, will de- 
cide next month whether or not to join Canada. Labrador is dependency of Newfoundland. 
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TRICKY TWINS 


Council and counsel are two words 
that are often confused with each 
other. 

A council is a group of persons 
called together to discuss or settle 
questions. For example: When we 
heard the bad news, we decided to 
hold a council and find out what 
could be done. 

Council also means a small group 
of persons elected by the people to 
make laws for and manage a town 
or city. For example: Our town coun- 
cil is going to discuss the need for a 
new fire engine. 

Council is always a noun. 

Counsel, as a noun, means “ad- 
vice.” As a verb, counsel means “to 
give advice,” “to advise.” 

For example: I’m going to ask for 
his counsel so that [ll know what to 
do. And, He counseled me to buy the 
farm now. 

How can you keep these two words 
straight? 

If you remember how to use one, 
you'll be all set. Just remember: if 
you consult someone, you ask for his 
counsel. Both consult and counsel are 
spelled with an s 


How Words Change 


taxicab (TAK-si-kab. Pronounce 
the a’s as in add, the i as in ill.) A 
taxicab, as you know, is a passenger- 
carrying vehicle. A taxicab is hired 
by individuals wishing to go to cer- 
tain places. It does not run on a 
schedule like a bus. 

Taxicab is shortening of taximeter- 
cabriolet. Quite an improvement! 

Taxi comes from the Latin word 
taxare, meaning “to charge.” Meter 
means “to measure.” So a taximeter 
is an instrument which measures the 
charge. 


Cabriolet is the French name for a 
light, two-wheeled, horse-drawn car- 
riage. The French word comes from 
the Latin word caper and the Span- 
ish word cabra, both of which mean 
“goat.” A goat often moves with a 
bouncing or leaping motion. The two- 
wheeled carriage was light and it 
bounced on a rough road. So it was 
called a cabriolet. 

Taximeter-cabriolet means a little 
carriage that bounces like a goat, 
equipped with an_ instrument to 
measure the charge for its use. 

This is where our words taxicab 
and taxi came from. 


THOSE ARE THE PLAYERS 
WHICH HIT HOME RUNS TODAY 


What's Wrong 


With His Grammar? 


George should have said, “Those 
are the players who hit home runs 
today.” : 

Never use which to refer to per- 
sons. Which refers to things. (Here 
are the apples which I picked.) 

Who always refers to persons, 
never to things. (These are the girls 
who won letters in basketball. ) 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred in this issue are defined here. 


accommodate (a-KOMM-o-date. Pro- 
nounce the first a as in sat.) Make room 
for. From the Latin accommodare, 
meaning “to make fit.” 

extraction (eks-TRACK-shun). De- 
scent; origin. From the Latin extrahere, 
meaning “to draw out.” 

migrated (MY-grate-ed). Moved from 
one place to another, usually from one 
country to another. From the Latin 
migrare, meaning “to transfer.” 

focus (FO-kus). Move the lens of 
the camera so that the object being 
photographed appears clear and sharp. 
From the Latin focus, meaning “hearth” 
or “fireplace.” 
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My Heartstring Symphony 


The concert hall was quiet 

The crowd grew tense and still 
As pain-sweet strains of melody 
The huge room seemed to fill. 


And with this surge of harmony 
My own heart seemed to beat 
Like the tempo of youth marching 
With the future at its feet. 


Although the heart-felt strains soon 
ceased 
And the music hall stopped ringing, 
I now recall the melody 
Within my soul — still singing. 
Louise Klein, Grade 9 


Elkins Park (Pa.) Junior High 
Teacher, Frank Colker 


Winter Scene 


An early sunbeam kindles 
The glistening, foamy snow; 
Dimness is banished. 
The streets have been whitewashed 
And covered with clean sheets. 
The houses, even as ald maids, 
Are wearing lacy petticoats. 
The car at the corner 
Is huddled in white fur; 
And the trees, 
But yesterday bare and starved, 
Today have whipped cream in their hai: 
And powdered sugar on their fingertips, 
Like naughty children caught in the 
pantry. 
Wilma Davis, Grade 9 


Elkins Park (Pa.) Junior High 
Teacher, Frank Colker 


Morning 


Sunshine is slowly breaking 
Over the eastern moor; 
Shadows are dimly moving 

Like driftwood to a shore. 


I like to watch the morning, 
The rising sun and all, 
And hear the dim grey stillness 
Echo the bobwhite’s call. 
Dona Frans, Grade 8 


Martinez (Calif.) Junior High 
Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Soderstrom 


Cat 


The black cat yawns— 
Open her jaws, 
Stretches her legs, 
Shows her claws. 

Suzan Schick, Grade 6 


Burnham School, Cicero, Mi. 
Teacher, Florence Bossy 








Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 
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‘SCHOOLBOY” ROWE of the Phillies, photo- 
graphed during practice at Ebbets Field, Brook- 
lyn, by Stanley Anderson, with a Mercury 11. 
Stanley is a pupil of P. S. 135, Queens, N. Y. C. 
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RE BOAT entering the Duluth-Superior Harbor, 
ake Superior. Photo by Mary Boris, Riverside 
School, Duluth, Minn. She used a Kodak 120. 
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“AST FINISH. Photo by Howard Paul of his 
»rother Noel dismounting from his bike. Stock- 
on School, Chicago. He used an Ansco Pioneer. 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





me 


Pride of Northwest! Northwest Airlines has 
reason to be proud of its fleet of new Martin 
2-0-2's. Northwest was the first airline to offer 
travelers this new era in air transportation 
—to give its passengers the benefits of the 
Martin 2-0-2's greater speed, comfort and de- 
pendability. Flying on Northwest's major 


routes since early fail, Martin 2-0-2's have 
proved themselves the world’s leading twin- 
engine airliners. 





They Eat It... Up! Consider the organiza- 
tion, expense and effort required to serve 
15,052,500 meals and 565,000 gallons of coffee. 
This would be a big job under normal condi- 
tions on the ground . . . but it's the amount of 
food the U. S. scheduled airlinessserved air 
travelers while in flight last year. No effort is 
spared by the airlines to help assure passengers 
of a comfortable, enjoyable trip. 


ki 4 
LAN Praises 2-0-2! Linca Aecrea Nacional, 
South American airline purchaser of swift, 
economical Martin 2-0-2's, is enthusiastic 
over 2-0-2 performance. This modern luxury 
airliner is eo being flown in South America 
by Linea Aecropostal Venezolana of Venezuela. 
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Neptune's Realm! This year the Navy's big 
Neptune rockets, being built by Martin, soar 
235 miles into the ionosphere . . . higher by far 
than any other man-made object. In the iono- 
sphere, atoms are ionized by cosmic, ultra- 
violet rays, and other particles emanating from 
the sun . . . charged particles cause glowing 
light as they strike air particles . . . meteors 
flame and burn up from friction with the at- 
mosphere . . . invisible tayers reflect radio 
waves . . « great auroras throw flickering 
light... a layer of fierce, blistering heat is 
sandwiched between layers of bitter, biting 
cold. That's the new Neptune's realm! 
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Added Safety Feature ... of the Martin 
2-0-2 is the Mareng fuel cell. These tough, syn- 
thetic cells are leak-proof even under excessive 
distortion or vibration. Developed by Martin 
and used in the new 2-0-2, these advanced 
Mareng cells increase dependability, reduce 
airline maintenance costs. a 
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Texas Leads in Airports ... Of the 5,074 
registered airports in the United States, Texas 
has §92 ... more than 10% of the total. Closest 
contender is California with 360. Texas Acro- 
nautics Commission reports that every town 
of 7000 or over and more than one-half the 
towns between 3,000 and 6,000 have airports. 
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Sky-High Schools! Twenty-cight states now 
have completed aviation educational programs 
under way and 12 more are working on such 
programs with the aid of CAA aviation educa- 
tional consultants. In California, 1,594 students 
and teachers received 5,451 hours of flying 
during one recent school year. 





High-Speed Super-Bomber. First of a series 
of new jet super-bombers being built by Martin 
for the USAF is the XB-48. It is the most 
thoroughly tested advance@design aircraft of 
its type and has exceeded al! expectations dur- 
ing high altitude speed and load tests. First 
six-jet bomber to be flown, the XB-48 features 
the new tandem-type landing gear developed 
by Martin for extremely high-speed aircraft. 
Other new high-speed jet craft are being de- 
signed by Martin. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1900 
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Picking the Winners 


HOW TEAMS WILL FINISH IN 1948 
ACCORDING TO OUR EXPERT 


American League National League 
New York 1. Boston 

Boston 2. Brooklyn 
Detroit 3. St. Louis 
Philadelphia New York 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
Washington Pittsburgh 
Chicago Chicago 

St. Louis Philadelphia 


LL week long I've been mumbling in 

my sleep, “Now if Page had a bad 
year and DiMaggio fails to hit, the 
Yankees can’t win. On the other hand, 
if the Sox pitchers don’t come through, 
the Yanks can’t miss, But if . . . and 
. . . however... yet...” 

That’s what happens when you start 
doping out the big league races. Some 
fiend figured out that there are 40,320 
different ways the 16 clubs can wind up 
in the final standings. 

Will this stop me from making my 
usual prediction? Don’t be silly. I love 
to stick my neck out, Besides, I'm too 
bloated with success. In the two years 
I've been doing this sort of thing, I have 
picked three out of the four pennant 
winners. 

My only fumble vas picking the Red 
Sox last season. So did nearly every- 
body else. But the Yankees refused to 
roll over and play dead. They copped 
the pennani, then went on to win the 
world series. 

I pick them to repeat in 1948. But I 
wouldn’t bet anything over three rubles 
on it. The Sox have lots of socks this 
year. Their batting order— Pesky, Di- 
Maggio (D.), Stephens, Williams, 
Spence, Doerr, and Mele — is going to 
give a lot of pitchers heartburn. 


SOX LACK PITCHING 


But I don’t think the Sor have the 
pitching to win. Their two aces — Hugh- 
son and Harris— popped up with sore 
arms last year, and sore-armers -seldom 
come back. The new Sox hopes — Kra- 
mer and Kinder — had punk earned-run 
averages in ‘47 (4.97 and 4.50, respec- 
tively), and I don’t look for them to 
perform any miracles in °48. 

The Yankees are nicely set in the 
infield and outfield, and their pitching 
staff should be as good or better than 
last year. And if you'll look at the 
averages, youll discover that the Yan- 
kee pitchers were the best in both 
leagues. 

The Bombers have also picked up a 
fine southpaw in Ed Lopat. Pitching for 
a sixth-place club last yea: (Chicago), 


Ed hung up 16 victories and finished 
with an earned-run average of 2.81. 
With the Yankees, he could win 20 
games. 

The Tigers are great-pitch, poor-hit 
guys, and. don’t figure to finish better 
than third. Newhouser, Trout, Hutchin- 
son, Houtteman, and Trucks —top- 
drawer pitchers all —will keep the en- 
emy from denting the plate too often. 
But the Tigers won’t do much scoring 
either. Kell is their only .300 hitter. 

I look for “the A’s to finish in the 
first division —something that hasn’t 
happened to them since Al Jolson in- 
vented popcorn. Connie Mack owns a 
gold-mine of pitching talent and with 
just a bit more hitting could nose out 
the Tigers. 

In picking Cleveland to finish fifth, 
I may be making a bad boot. The In- 
dians have the best pitcher in baseball 
in Bob Feller and have another promis- 
ing pitcher in Bob Lemon. If rookie 
Al Rosen, who led the Texas League 
in batting last year, comes through at 
third base, the Indians could finish as 
high as third. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—THE BRAVES 


The National League is a_night- 
mare to figure out. Any one of four 
clubs could pick up the marbles. Al- 
though my crystal ball keeps glowing 
with a Brooklyn light, I’m picking the 
Braves. 

For one thing, they're the only club 
in the majors with two 20-game-winning 
pitchers — Spahn and Sain. Their pitch- 
ing talent drops sharply after the S-men. 
But if just one more of their hurlers 
can catch fire, the Braves will be the 
team to beat. 

The Braves also have a lot of batting 
strength in Elliott, Torgeson, Holmes, 
and Masi; a steady second baseman in 
Stanky, bought from the Dodgers; and 
a new slugging outfielder in Heath, 
picked up from the Indians. 

Another thing the Braves have that 
can't be discounted is the best .a:.ager 
in baseball. I refer to Billy Southworth. 

The Dodgers, with Laraine Day’s 
husband back as manager, figure to be 
very tough. They have worlds of young 
talent for every position. But they lack 
two important things —a man who can 
hit the long ball and pitchers who can 
go nine innings. 

They overcame this handicap last 
year. But I think the strengthened 
Braves can make up the eight games 
that separated the two clubs in 1947. 
Also remember this: Dixie Walker is 
gone from the Dodgers. And exactly 
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YANKEES ALL 


who is going to fill his shoes? Dixie's 
.306 batting average and 94 runs bat 
ted-in leave quite a hole. 

I'm a little leary of the Cards. Lik 
the Red Sox, they're depending to: 
much on sore-arm pitchers. The Card: 
also are rather weak in the outfield and 
behind the bat. Musial and Slaughter 
ought to improve on their ’47 showings. 
But I think the Braves and the Dodgers 
are holding better “hands” than the 
Cards. 

It’s heart-breaking to look at th 
Giants. Here’s a team with the greatest 
array of home-run clouters in history 
Yet you can’t pick ’em any higher than 
No. 4. They have pitcher trouble. Man 
ager Mel Ott holds only one ace 
Larry Jansen. 

Ott is bravely talking of winning 
the pennant. But where are the pitch 
ers who can do it for him? Outside of 
Jansen, the Giant pitchers blow cold 
and Ott. 

Doping the rest of the race is tough. 
Any of the four remaining clubs could 
finish anywhere. —4. 

I've picked the Phillies for last — the 
could just as easily finish fifth. Pitts 
burgh has the hitting, but not the pitch 
ing. Cincinnati has the pitching, but 
not the hitting. Some fun, eh? 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








CANADA 


(Continued from page 7) 


the world are such good neighbors as 
Canada and the U. S. are. There are 
no fortifications along their 5,655-mile- 
long border. 

: Windsor is made up of people of 
British, French, Polish, German, Italian, 
and Ukrainian descent. 

There are more Negroes in Windsor 
than in most other Canadian cities. 
Many of them are descendants of run- 
away slaves from the U. S. 

Windsor is a young city. It is young 
in two ways: (1) Nearly half of its 
people are under 24 years of age; 
(2) present-day Windsor was formed 
in 1935 when the towns of Windsor, 
East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walker- 
ville joined together. 

More than half of Windsor’s indus- 
tries are branches of U. S. industries. 
Like Detroit, Windsor produces auto- 
mobiles. The Ford Motor Company 
has a plant in Windsor. Windsor also 
makes iron castings, tools, machinery, 
medicines, and brass and copper goods. 


EDMONTON 


Edmonton is the capital of Alberta 
Provmece. It is situated on the North 
Saskatchewan River. 

Edmonton's citizens are British, 
Ukrainian, French, German, Scandi- 
navian, Polish, and Dutch extraction.* 

The University of Alberta is in 
Edmonton. 

Edmonton is the center of many 
industries—slaughtering and meatpack- 
ing, lumbering, dairying, coal, and fur. 

The city was established as a fort in 
1795. For more than a century after- 
wards, it was a trading post. 


CALGARY 

Calgary, Canada’s tenth ctty, is close 
to the Canadian Rockies. The soil 
around Calgary is rich—rich in oil, 
wheat, coal, and grazing lands. 

Ninety-six per cent of Canada’s oil 
products comes from the region around 
Calgary. The city also is the stockrais- 
ing center of southern Alberta. 

Calgary makes a great deal of money 
each summer from tourists who take 
part in the festivities of Stampede 
Week. During Stampede Week a rodeo 
takes place. Canada’s Indians and cow- 
boys have a chance to show off their 
talents with horses and cattle. 

Calgary was once known as El- 
bow. The city is at the point where 
the Bow and Elbow rivers meet. Cal- 
gary was once a post of the Royal 
North West Mounted Police. It was 
named by a Scottish commander for his - 
family’s home in Scotland. 


* Means word is defined on page 8. 
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‘AND IM GLAD You 
CIRCUS FOLK EAT 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
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with hearty whole wheat flavor 
... that’s Nabisco Shredded 


Rousing-good eating — packed 
Wheat! Always ask for the 
original Niagara Falls product. 


SIDING! 


WILMER ! 
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IT ISNT HARD TO 
GET UP EARLY WHEN 
YOU KNOW THE 
MAN-SIZED 


NABISCO 
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WATCH THEM 
COME IN! 
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LETS GET UP EARLY 
TAKE IT! HES 


AND GO DOW 
THE RAILROAD SIO! 
\ TO 

BUTCH 


COULDN'T 
FAST ASLEEP! 


UP FAST 








GEE! THEY SURE ) 
Put THE TENT 
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BE SURE YOUR BAT ISA 


Hi & B's "Softball Rules” for 

1948 is ready at your deal- 

er's. See him for your 

copy or send 10c di- 

rect to us (stamps or 

coin) to cover mail- 

ing. Address Dept. 

. $-32, Hillerich and 

Bradsby,  Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 








Louisville 
alc 4-a:y- Ve 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
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“ ROLLER 
SKATES 





AN IDEAL = MOTHER’S DAY 
14K GOLD PLATED 


LEAF PIN 


Engraved as shown or 
any name Engraved FREE 
SEND 50c WITH ORDER 

TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
_1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 48-L, BROOKLYN (24), N. ¥. 
Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to 
mention Junior Scholastic when writing to 

advertisers 
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Sliding Solution 


Mother: “What do you want to take 
your cod liver oil with this morning, 
June?” 

June: “A fork will do nicely, Mother.” 


Carole Frances Andrews, St. Simons Island, Ga. 


Logical 
Joyce: “These potatoes are only half- 
cooked!” 
Vivian: “Well, let’s eat the half that 


is cooked!” 
Velma Castleberry, Poulan, Ga. 


Barky 


Micky: “How can you tell a dogwood 
tree from any other tree, Nicky?” 
Nicky: “I suppose by its bark!” 


Jack Dudley, Knob School, Princeton, W. Va. 


Good Intentions 


A man was speeding along the road 
in his car. A state trooper caught up 
with him and made him pull over to 
the side of the road. 

“Why were you going so fast?” asked 
the trooper. 

“My brakes are bad and I was hur- 
rying home before I had an accident,” 


replied the driver. 
Stanley Levine, P.8. 219, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Speaking Its Mind 

Vic: “What did the paint brush say 
to that floor?” 

Ken: “What?” 

Vic: “Another crack like that, and 
you'll get the worst shellacking of your 
life!” 

Bob Nellenbach, Bridgewater, N. ¥. 


Same Difference 


Bob: “What is the difference between 
a carpenter and a pound of butter?” 
Bill: “That’s easy! One pounds away 
and the other weighs a pound.” 
Bernice Norman, Jr. H. 8. 159, New York, N. Y. 


Cause and Effect 


Mr. Crossly: “How did you lose all 
your hair?” 

Mr. Hatter: “Worrying.” 

Mr. Crossly: “Worrying about what?” 

Mr. Hatter: “My hair.” 


Phyllis Jaynen, Kimberly Park School 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Joke of the Week 


College Student: “What's the idea of 
wearing my raincoat?” 

Roommate: “Well, you wouldn’t want 
me to get your new suit wet, would 
you?” 

Harotd J. Nevin, Wichita School. Portland, Oregon 


Hang It All 


Jim: “Your suit is so worn out it’s 
falling apart. Why don’t you get a new 
one? Don’t you have enough money?” 

Josh: “Oh, 4 have enough money.” 

Jim: “Well, then, why don’t you buy 
another suit?” 

Josh: “Because I have only one suit 
hanger.” 

Florence Zaborowski, Chicago, Tlinc 


The Truth Will Out 


Mother: “Willie, sit down and tel! 
your sister a story.” 

Willie: “I can’t sit down. I just told 
Daddy a story.” 


Nellbynt Ambrose, Chinook Jr. H. 8., Chinook, Mont 


Quality 
George: “Look, I just bought this 
nickel eraser!” 
Frank: “Gee, wouldn’t a rubber one 
be better?” 


Sam Jones, New Hope School, Dallas, Ga 


llow're you doing? 





Charles and Dotty are walking along. 
headed for the Fudge Shop when sud- 
denly Bob appears. You have heard the 
saying “Two’s company, but three’s a 
crowd,” It is up to Charles, not Dotty. 
to say something to Bob. What should 
he say? 

A. Well, Bob, it’s nice seeing you. 
and goodbye. 

B. Hi, Bob, Dotty and I are on our 
way to a soda. Come join us. 

C. For Pete’s sake, Bob, is there no 
privacy in this town? 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





it takes 36 words to complete -this puzzle. 


Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
Top score is 108. 


1. Cooking utensil. 

4. Exclamation of pain. 

6. A tiny particle of matter. 

8. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 

9. Neuter pronoun. 

10. Upon. 

12. Finish. 

14. Sixth note of the musical scale. 

15. Opposite of yes. 

16. Or not. 

18. Unit of electric power. 

20. Formal ceremony. 

21. What we breathe. 

22. Not down. 

23. To depart, to start out. 

25. Pasture or meadow. 

27. Form of is. 

28. Contraction of I am. 

29. Indefinite article. 

30. An auctioneer’s last word in ending a 
sale, “Going, going, ——.” 

32. Abbreviation for lieutenant. 

33. This keeps you cool in the summer. 


Bucket. 

Capital of Canada. 

Toward. 

Dirt containing metal. 

Capital of Manitoba, Canada: 

. Largest city in eastern Canada. 

. Adverb meaning no. 

. Small round spot. 

. Capital of Saskatchewan, Canada. 
. To be ill. 

20. Move back and forth over a surface. 
24. Sign or warning of future event. 
26. Small insect. 

31. From. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
student edition next week. 


ONO hR ONS 
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Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Haiti; 6-Jamaica; 8-Ave.; 9-pen; 
10-van; ll-and; 12-as; 13-S. C.; 15-cup; 17- 
Abe; 18-ale; 2l-ran; 22-torment; 24-tress. 

DOWN: 1-Havana; 2-amends; 3-Ia.; 4-tip; 5- 
ice; 6-Java; 7-an; 13-scares; 14-Cubans; 16-pent; 
18-at; 19-lot; 20-err; 23-me. 
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Wilson Championship tennis balts 
have dash marking for easy iden- 


tification--one to four dashes. 


x CP MKS x 
‘ates RRO 
KK 








Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets and 
Championship balls exclusively since their earliest 
amateur days . . . and still do. Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Pauline Betz and Mary Hardwick also use and recom- 
mend Wilson. There is no stronger endorsement than 
this . . . no better basis upon which to choose your 
tennis equipment. Your best an is Wilson. Your dealer 
or tennis professional can supply you with famous Wilson 
“Strata-Bow” rackets. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wilhon 


REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME, 
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FREE 525 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector’s Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 





DIAMOND! 
OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
GEORGE WASHINCTON 


Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ 

mond Sh Stamp, gorgeous Feua- 

dor —— ng Washington, American 
& Vv. S&S. Flag in NATURAL 

covors, 

eign 

Soomonarative, 

Shanghai, wv. 

stamp Corsica, Jungle, 

Colonials, Antique issue, . 

EVERYTHING Sec with Approvais. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 
new edition, fully Mustrated. 
Seer ae 
Sennen Mees 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR one A DIME!! 


mystic STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, naw YORK. 








50 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 


FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and aaa om 


SCHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown it~ any Rey 
9 Different Stamps 2¢ 
Cc 


taing. stamps - == ma to 15. Se 
eee SET eal 
30 ¢ BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 
100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 


ted sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa. 


Z. FREE CATALOG! 


—_ & co., 
FRE irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. & 
RAYMAX 123-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 





107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 








New Issues 


MONG new issues from nations all 

over the world the three stamps 
pictured below catch the eye of the col- 
lector who keeps in touch with world 
news. The latest stamp issued by the 
new Republic of the Philippines pays 
tribute to the United Nations. Its cen- 
tral design is the official seal of the U. N. 


This stamp is issued in 2, 4, 6, and 12- 
centavo denominations. 

The new Siam series features a por- 
trait of 19-year-old King Phumiphon, 
who ascended to the throne of Siam last 
month. He succeeds his brother, Anan- 
da, who became king at the age of 20. 
A year later, on June 9, 1946, King 
Ananda was mysteriously shot and 
killed in the royal palace. 

India is now issuing her first postage 
stamps as a free nation. The stamp 
shown above has the new flag of India 
as the central design. For the present, 
Pakistan is using the new stamps of 
India with the word PAKISTAN over- 
printed in black letters. No doubt, 
Pakistan will issue its own stamps as 
soon as the government completes the 
organization of its postal services. 


“Women’s Rights” Stamp 


U. S. Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson has announced a special 
commemorative stamp to mark 100 
years of progress by the women of 
America. This refers particularly to the 
progress made in granting women the 
right to an education, the right to fair 
pay, the right to vote. It was not until 
1920 that women gained the right to 
vote, with the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The first-day sale of this new stamp 
will be held at Seneca Falls, N 
where the first Women’s Rights Conven- 
tion was held in 1848. 


Too Cold 


As Joe was sitting at his sick friend’s 
bedside, he suddenly exclaimed, “Why 
don’t you put your feet under the cov- 
ers with you? They must get cold out 
here!” 

Sick friend: “Yes, they do, but I don’t 


want those cold things in bed with me!” 
Lois Bowman, Central School, Evanston, 11! 


Water Conservation 


Teacher: “Children, the water in the 
reservoir is low. Do not waste any 
water. We need it for watering our 
vegetables.” 

One of the younger students replied: 
“I can use all the water I want to, be 
cause I can go to the store and buy 


vegetables in cans!” 
Gretchen Davison, Glenoaks School, Glendale, Calif 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tar 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarc« 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail - 
Map Stampse—lIncluding big illustrated catalogue. Sen: 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B 


Toronto, Canada. 


1 O07 DIFFERENT 
Sceanie, Cameroun, Mal- 
ta, Cyprus, Ae, to Ap- 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


proval Buye 
DIFF. UNITED erate ue OC 


Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, h: 
S, 19th cent. commemoratives, coi 








licants our 
1G LISTS included. 


Ww. Cc. Seobeane: Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


us HUNGARY XMAS SET as 


Te Approval Buyers 
a 


PLADON STAMP CO. m 
Me = 1717-38 Idaho St. 





Toledo 5, Ohle m 


i eee ee. a, ee 


ow? 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
om 10e to Approval Buyers 
me Stamp Co., 202-) Main St., Tolede 5, Ohio 


$1.25 FOR t ONLY 10c! 


Searce World War II Set 

lucluding $5.00 ! 
Chinese ‘George 

is $1.25 but we offer it for “only 10¢ to Approval Appl. 
cants. Send for this scarce set today! 


4. ©. Hereford, ?. 0. Box 








107-3, Northridge, 


31 Diff. wi "wamfngten seta, 5! Ete 


tiant 6 color Ecuador owing Am 
F & Washi -_— in BIG tor 
DIFF. ith medical 
~ 2 oun T. B. and Malaria; Victor 
Pirate Isle. igar Sta 
cabere. 31 diff. stamps only 4c wit) 
approvals. 
samp Co. Box 559-3, Sherman, Texas 


WE WANT TO GET ACQUAINTED! ! 
Send us your name and address and we wil) mail you 
beautiful selection of Pictorial and Commemorati 
stamps. (Approvals.) Write today. SEND NO MONEY 


EAGLE STAMP CO. 
628 Smithfield St. 


Calif 








Dept. 23 Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


What Are ‘Approvals’! 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisement: 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisemen! 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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| Citizenship Quiz 


1. STOPOVERS 


If you were flying east from Tokyo 
to London, across Canada, and if you 
were going to make stops at the follow- 
ing cities, in what order would you 
reach the cities? Next to the first city 
write the number (1). Next to the sec- 
ond, write number (2), etc. Score 4 
points each. Total, 28. 


( ) Toronto 

) Calgary 

) Montreal 

) Ottawa ® 
) Quebec 


) Vancouver 


RRR RAR A 


) Winnipeg 


My score 


2. ONE IN ONE 


Each of the cities in the column at 
the left is in one of the provinces listed 
in the column at the right. Match each 
city with the province in which it is 
located. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


( ) Hamilton a. British Columbia 
) Edmonton «b. Quebec 


) Vancouver c. Ontario 


it ee Tt ee 


) Montreal d. Nova Scotia 
) Halifax e. Alberta 
My score 
3. WHO AM I? 


All “I’s” described below are Cana- 
dian cities. Identify them. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. I am an island. I am Canada’s 
largest city. I was named by the French 
explorer, Jacques Cartier. Who am I? 





2. I was named for an English cap- 
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are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


tain who sailed into my harbor in 1791. 
I used to be called Gastown, Granville, 
and Hastings Mill. Who am I? 





3. Most of my people speak French. | 


I am the capital of the Province of 
Quebec. One of my most famous build- 
ings is the Chateau Frontenac. Who 
am I? 


4. I am in Alberta. I am the center 
of Canada’s oil-producing region. Every 
summer tourists come to celebrate 
Stampede Week. Who am I? 








5. I am the capital of all Canada. 
I am divided into Upper and Lower 
Towns by the Rideau Canal. Who am 
I? 





My score 


4 WHAT? 


Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 

1. What do the initials DP stand 
for? 

2. To what religious faith do most 


of the DPs belong? ~ 
8. Most DPs are from eastern Eu- 








rope. Name one country from which | 


many of them come. 


4, What is the full name of the or- 
ganization which the United Nations 





set up to help DPs? (Its initials are | 


IRO.) 





My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 10 
points for question 2 and 5 points for 
questions 1 and 3. Total, 20. 


My score 


My total score 














1. What U. S. govern- 
ment service protects 


him? 1, (Where arrow points) 





2. A tunnel connects these two cities 
ferent nations. Name the cities. 


3. This Michigan Sen- 
ator worked hard to 
get Congress to pass 





2. (Where arrow points) 





a foreign aid bill. 








m) 





Have you met 


! OLD LOBO, gigantic leader of a 


ferocious wolf pack 


THE PACER, great black stallion 


| that died to remain free 


1 SCARFACE the fox, sly and 
crafty killer of chickens? 


Read all about them in_ Ernest 
{ Thompson Seton’s WILD ANIMALS | 
HAVE KNOWN. Don’t miss this excit- 
| ing Scholastic-BANTAM that brings you 
| right into the field and forest homes of 
! these animals. 


Scholastic-BANTAMs cost only 25c 
each. Read the list below and order 
your copies TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
pees Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
go. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Tees Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
j Cold Journey. 10. Captain. from Con- 
| necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
| mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
! Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
j Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
j the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
| day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
| 22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
1 24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
| Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
| Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
| ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
1 Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
! and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


I Tear off here—mail today 
_—— nT 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 
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I 
. MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 

| (One or more titles) 

I wore: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
I tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
I authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
I zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 
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With summer holidays coming soon, lots of 
you are probably making vacation plans right 
now. So, looking ahead, here’s an invitation— 
if you are near Detroit, take a couple of hours 
to visit our Rouge plant in Dearborn. 


You’ll see a huge industrial city covering 
1,196 acres . . . a complete railroad system ... 
giant coke ovens. . . roaring blast furnaces... 
a steel mill . . . the world’s largest industrial 
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steam generating plant . . . the famous Ford 
assembly lines. 


Guides are available for escorted tours ever) 
half-hour between 9 A.M. and 3:30 P.M., Mon- 
days through Fridays, including holidays. Stop 
at the Ford Rotunda on Schaefer Road in 
Dearborn, or phone Oregon 4600 and ask fo! 
the Guest Relations Department. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC Networ! 
See your newspaper for time and station. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


America’s Future 


PAMPHLET: Youth and Your Commu- 
nity, Alice Weitz (45), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 
10c. 

ArticLes: “Youth Faces the Future,” 
C. H. Wesley, Opportunity, April, *47. 
“Youth Serves the Community,” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Sept., ’47. “Pioneering 
in Coordination,” H. B. Trecker, Survey 
Graphic, Jan., 47. “Why I Dare Hope 


America’s View 

Here are books chosen to show how 
Americans view other lands. 

Booxs: Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians, John Fischer (Harper, 42), $2.75. 
Alhambra; Palace of Mystery and 
Splendor, Washington Irving (Macmil- 
lan, 26), $1.50. Scandinavian Round- 
about, Agnes Rothery (Dodd, *46), $2. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner, 
45), $2.75. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay, Cornelia Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough (Dodd, °*42), $2.50. In 
Search of England, Henry C. Morton 


Democracy Series No. 30 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


for the Future,” D. B. Tresidder, Ro- 
tarian, Aug., ’46. 

Booxs: Our Young Folks, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (Harcourt, *43), $2.75. Chil- 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking, 
43), $8. Youth Tell Their Story (’38), 
$1.50; Youth and the Future (’42), 
$2.50; both Am. Youth Commission of 
the Am. Council on Ed., Washington, 
D. C. 


May 17 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Dodd, °35), $3.50. Reaching for the 
Stars, Nora Waln (Little, Brown, ’39), 
$3. Through Russia’s Back Door, Rich- 
ard Pauterbach (Harper, 47), $2.75. 
House of Exile, Nora Waln (Little, 
Brown, ’33), $3. Year of the Wild Boar; 
an American Woman in Japan, Helen 
Mears (Lippincott, 42), $2.75, African 
Journey, Eslanda Robeson (Day, *45), 
$3. Last Secrets; the Final Mysteries of 
Exploration, John Buchan (Houghton, 
24), $2.50. Letter from Grosvenor 
Square, 1. G. Winant (Mifflin, ’47), $3. 





Off the Press 


Civilian Mission, by Donald Holbrook. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1947. 
58pp., $1.50. 


The author is a business analyst with 
a practical background of over twenty- 
five years’ experience in industry. In a 
slender volume he attempts to counsel 
young men who are trying to plan 
business careers. The influence of fam- 
ily, ambition, aptitudes, and job oppor- 
tunities are presented in generalities. A 
young man who can read well enough 
to follow Mr. Holbrook’s prose will be 
wise enough to have sought more prac- 
tical information from people or books 
in the field of his interest. 


Brave Girls, by Harriett C. Philmus. 
Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
17. 1947. 115pp., $1.50. 


There are between two-and-a-halt 
and three million Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides in almost every country of the 
globe. Such organizations of free youth 
were anathema to the Nazis, and Scout 
movements were destroyed wherever 


fascism triumphed. The present volume 
is a dramatic account of the participa- 
tion of Girl Scouts in Europe and the 
Far East in the resistance movement. 
Much of the book is a matter of official 
record, and some of the accounts were 
told directly to the author by partici- 
pants. 

High school students will be inspired 
by this dramatic story. 


Promising Practices in Intergroup Edu- 
cation, by Marion Edman and Lau- 
rentine B. Collins. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. Y., 1947. 32pp., 20c. 
This pamphlet is a summary and an 

analysis of what Detroit schools are 

doing to meet America’s urgent need 
for improving intergroup relations. 

Eleven approaches are described in- 

cluding the “great man” and “folk con- 

tributions” aspect, the “people are 
alike” approach, reference to basic 


American documents, the democratic 
procedures approach, etc. 
The pamphlet is strongly recom- 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 
April 26, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: U. N. after 
Three Years —Success or Failure? (a 
forum discussion); ERP Goes Through 
Congress; Commager—Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Big Stick; Hats in the 
Ring — Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — How 
Communist Groups Try to Control 
American Life. 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. Radio play: A Cavalcade of 
America script on the life of George 
Gershwin. Short story: A Token of Es- 
teem, by Harlan Ware. Composition, 
poetry, and Young Voices, 


May 3, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special fea- 
tures on civil and military aviation; 
Hats in the Ring — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 
English Classes: Recreation, Sports. 





mended to administrators and teachers 
who would like to help improve inter- 
cultural relations. 


Teaching High School History and So- 
cial Studies for Citizenship Training. 
The Miami Experiment in Demo- 
cratic, Action-Centered Education 
(DAC), by Charles C. Peters, Univ- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, 1948. 
192pp., $1. 


Our emergence from World War II 
has centered attention upon the need 
for active citizenship, if world peace is 
to be maintained. Too many of our stu- 
dents have imbibed the “Let-George- 
Do-It” philosophy of their elders. Dr. 
Peters has utilized a $20,000 subsidy 
to stimulate 1000 “experimental” stu- 
dents in the high schools of Miami and 
Pennsylvania to active investigation of 
current problems. About 100 books 
were placed in the classroom so that 
students could do their own searching 
for answers to problems of American 
history, civics and sociology. Commit- 
tee work and oral reports, with the 
teacher in the background, were the 
order of the day. At the conclusion of 
each unit, action necessary to solve the 
problem was formulated by the pupils. 

Social studies teachers and super- 
visors will be interested in looking into 
the practical reports on the progress of 
the “experiment,” with techniques 
which are familiar. 
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THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


- A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25c! 


Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 
Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
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Copies Book Copies Book 


























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Nome 


Address 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH ® JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher © Kennetu M. Gourp, Editor-in-Chief 
@ Jack K. Liepert, Executive Editor © Wu.1uMm D. Bovutwe x, Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher ®@ Associate Editors: Eric Brncer (Senior English), Mancarnet Hauser 
(Practical English), Hensent L. Manx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srunces F. Cary 
(World Week) © Department Editors: Invinc D. TatMance, Foreign Affairs; Henman 
Masin, Sports; Jean F. Mena, Features @ Assistant Editors: Many ALIcE CULLEN, 
WruumaM Fave, Hipa FisHer Marx, Patricia Lauser, LEE LEARNER, ELIZABETH ANNE 
McFar.anp ® Editorial Assistants: RENA HAMELFARB, ELIZABETH WADSWORTH ® Ari 
Department: Mary JANE Dunton, Director; CHarntes Beck, FRANcIs DaNnovicn, Eva 
Mizernex, Dornotuy Rantz ® Production Department: Sanan McC. Gorman, Chief; 
JANE Russect, HELEN LouMan ® Library: Lavmia Doswer, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow 
© Contributing Editors: Henry SteeLe Commacern, EtHer M. Duncan, Howarp L. 
Hurwitz, A. H. Lass. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Treasurer © Don LayMan, Director of Sales 
Promotion ® Acnes Laurino, Business Manager © Gronce T. Ciarke, Circulation Man- 
ager © Hupecarnpe B. Hunter, Personnel Director @ Advertising Associates: Manir 
KerxkMAnn, S. C. Warpen (Chicago) ® Circulation Associates; Nicuo. SaNpoz, Davin 
APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WacNeR, CATHARINE G. Oris © Scholastic Awards: Karv 
BoLanver, Art; W. D. Bourwet., Writing; Georce Fran, Industrial Arts; JeEnNte Corr- 
LAND, Secretary ® District Managers: GENEVIEVE BOHLAND, DELAMAR C. Briccs, STARR 
H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, LENEL SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 


Dr. Hosart M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington D. C. © Dr. Henry 
H. Hut, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Veny Rev. 
Mscr. Frepernicxk G. Hocuwaxt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C. © Dr. Heroip C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. ® Dr. CHARLEs 
H. Lake, former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio @ Dr. Lioyp S. Micnaet, 
Principal, Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dr. Dean M. Scuweicxuarp, State Com- 
missioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Evernetr Avucspurcer, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio © Franx J. Dresser, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo 
N.Y. @ Dr. pane Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. ® Harovp 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © MyrtLe Roserts, Woodrow Wilson High 


School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. Jonn W. Be tx, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Ill. © ANGELA M. Broenine, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J. Crancy 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Fuicomer, State Teacher: 
College, Montclair, N. J. © FLonence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eance T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. ® Beatrice Hopems, Board of Education, New York City © MarceLLaA LAWLER 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. © Genevieve Rwop.e, Senior High 


School, New Castle, Pa. © Da. Wmt1am R. Woop, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Inwiy A. Ecknauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernon. 
N. Y. © Apa Gritxo, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Da. Wmnetmima Hn, Uni 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Canada (p. 4) 


Aims 

l. To divide the responsibility for 
the contents of this article among the 
pupils. 

2. To stimulate class discussion and 
further study of Canada’s problems. 


Procedure 


1. Ask the class to read the article 
silently. 

2. Write the names of the nine prov- 
inces and the two territories of Canada 
on slips of paper. If so desired, the 
names may be repeated two or three 
times and the slips thus doubled or 
trebled. 

3. Put the slips of paper into a box. 

4. Ask each pupil to draw a slip from 
the box. 

5. Choose a pupil to act as the Caller 
who will select the name of a province 
and call it. 

6. Give the class three minutes to re- 
read the part of the article which de- 
scribes the region named, after which 
pupils who hold slips bearing the name 
called should stand up and volunteer 
statements drawn from their Junior 
Scholastics. 

7. Scores may be kept to show who 
gives the greatest number of correct 
statements. 

8. Questions for general discussion 
and suggestions for further study are 
introduced by the teacher. 


The Lesson 
CaLLerR: The Maritimes! 

After a three-minute review of the 
article, pupils who hold slips bearing 
the names Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and New Brunswick volunteer 
such facts as the following: 


~ 


1. All the Maritimes look, out on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

2. The “3 F’s”—— farms, » ests 
— are the greatest source of Wea 

8. Maritime farmers raise two- 









of Canada’s potato crop. a a 
4. Fox farms are scattered tardy > 


out Prince Edward Island. 

5. Waters around the Maritin 
abound in cod, lobster, mackerel, ant 
other kinds of fish. 

6. The forests supply lumber, paper, 
and pulp. 

7. In the Maritimes there is mineral 
wealth under the ground. 

8. There are a few Micmac Indians 
in the region. 

9. Most Maritimers are of English, 
Scottish, and Irish descent. 

10. The poem Evangeline tells how 
early French settlers were driven out 
of Acadia by the English. 

11. Nova Scotia means New Scot- 
land. 

12. Halifax is Nova Scotia’s main 
port. 

13. Leif Ericsson is said to have 


_» Diséussion Question: 


and pémphlefs t 













YOUR ADVANTAGE 


By entering your renewal order 
now for next term’s subscription to 
Junior Scholastic, you will be as- 
sured of receiving the first issue 
during the opening week of school. 
Please sign the renewal order card 
accompanying this issue, and send it 
to us at your earliest opportunity. 
Estimate the number of copies of 
the magazine you will need. You 
may revise this estimate after your 
definite requirements are known in 
September. You will not be billed 
until your final order has been en- 
tered next fall. 











carved his. name on a rock in Nova 
Scotia in the year 1000. 


Why are the 

ritimes, rich, in forests, farms, fish, 
and mineral-wealth, called Canada’s 
poorest prowirices? 

Figm théyschool library secure books 
tell how the miners, 
hermen, and fggrffers of Nova Scotia 

learning 0 help themselves to a 
etter pe of living. Books of in- 
terest” are: Masters of Their Own Des- 
‘by Dr. M. M. Coady. Harper and 
rothers, 1939, and The Antigonish 
Movement, by Harry G. Johnson. Pub- 
lished by Extension Department, St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, 1944. 


CaLLer: Quebec! 


Again several minutes are allotted 
for a rereading. The pupils holding the 
name Quebec may pretend that they 
are either French Canadians or British 
Canadians. They may tell about Que- 
bec from both points of view. 

1. Three out of four Quebeckers are 
of French descent. 

2. The French inhabited Canada 
when England won Canada from 
France. 

3. When they took over Canada, the 
British permitted the French to speak 
their own language, to worship in Ro- 
man Catholic churches, and to make 
their own civil laws. 

4. British Canadians have almost no 
political control over Quebec. 

5. In Montreal British Canadians ex- 
ercise control by running many busi- 
ness firms, factories, and banks. 

6. Quebeckers produce about one- 
third of Canada’s manufactured goods. 

7. Only a small portion of the prov- 
ince is farmland. 

8. Most farms lie along the St. 


(Turn page) 
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Lawrence River and near the United 
States border. 

9. Quebec farmers produce maple 
sugar, dairy foods, tobacco, sugar beets, 
hay, grain, and fruits. 

10. A large waste of barren rock dot- 
ted with lakes and swamps is part of 
the Laurentian Shield. 

11. Under the Shield is a wealth of 
minerals such as gold, asbestos, silver, 
chrome, copper, zinc, tungsten. 

12. Three out of every five pages 
of your town’s newspaper got their 
start in Canada’s forests. 

Discussion Question: What do you 
think would help in overcoming some 
bad feeling that exists between Cana- 
dians of French descent and those of 
British descent? 


CALLER: Ontario! 


1. A horn of plenty pouring out the 
wealth of farms, mines, and forests 
could symbolize Ontario. 

2. This province has many factories. 

3. Ontario’s inland coastline is 
formed by Hudson Bay, the St. Law- 
rence River, and four of the five Great 
Lakes. 

4. People from many countries have 
settled in Ontario. 

7. Many of the early settlers of On- 
tario were Loyalists who fled the 
U. S. after the Revolutionary War. 

Map Study: 
cities. 


Locate Ontario's leading 


Cauter: The Prairie Provinces! 
1. These provinces make Canada 
the world’s third largest wheat-grower. 
2. Saskatchewan grows the 
wheat. 
3. In the 1930s a severe drought hit 
the prairies and crops were ruined. 


most 


4. During World War II prairie 
farmers grew less wheat and more veg- 
etables and fruits. They raised hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and poultry. 

5. In recent years the mineral wealth 
of the prairies has been tapped. 

6. Nearly all of Canada’s oil comes 
from Alberta. 

7. Alberta has enough coal to last 
4,000 years if used at the present rate. 

8. Part of the Canadian Rockies and 
some large national parks are in Al- 
berta. 

9. “New Canadians” and “Old Cana- 
dians” can be found in the prairie prov- 
inces. 

Topic for Discussion: Compare the 
prairies of the United States with those 
of Canada. 


Cau_er: British Columbia! 


1. B.C. is the westernmost province. 

2. Almost the entire width of the 
Canadian Rockies lies in B.C. 

3. In the valleys, farmers till the 
rich soil. 

4. Along the coast, men build and 
repair ships or work as longshoremen. 

5. B.C. salmon is canned and shipped 
all over the world. 

6. Lead, coal, gold, copper, zinc, 
and silver are mined in B.C. 4 

7. B.C. forests are the richest re- 
source of the province. 

8. People of European and of Asi- 
atic descent have settled in B.C. 

9. Most Chinese and Japanese who 
live in Canada do not have the vote. 

10. The Doukhobors are members 
of a religious sect from Russia who 
came to Canada a long time ago. 

Map Study: Make a products map of 
British Columbia. 


Caer: Northwest Territories and the 

Yukon! 

1. About one-third of 
taken up by the territories. 

2. These words describe the terri- 
tories—heavily forested, poor in people, 
rich in minerals. 

3. White men rushed to the Yukon 
when gold was discovered there in 
1896. 

4. The Indians live on reservations. 

5. Near Great Bear Lake the soil is 
rich in pitchblende, the material from 
which we get radium and uranium. 

6. During World War II the United 
States built the Alaska Highway. 


Canada _ is 


Bib and Tuck Meet Calvin Hider 
(p. 10) 


1. After reading the story about the 
interview with Calvin Hider, try to 
illustrate the meaning of the following 
Scottish wotds by rough pencil ‘sketches 
or blackboard drawings. 


kilt — Scottish national costume 

tartans —the woven plaid patterns 
that in early days indicated the 
clan of the wearer 

skean dhu — stocking knife 

sporran —a pouch or pocket 

bagpipes — musical instrument 


lochs — lakes 


2. Explain how Calvin happened to 
start his studies in college at the age 
of five. 

3. Why are all houses in Scotland 
built of stone or brick? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What is the largest province of 
Canada? (Quebec. ) 

2. Near what lake in Canada are 
there valuable deposits of pitchblende? 
(Great Bear Lake.) 

3. In what province do French Cana- 
dians make up most of the people? 
(Quebec. ) 

4. What do we call the northeastern 
section of Canada that stretches from 
the Mackenzie River to the St. Law- 
rence River? (Laurentian Shield.) 

5. What Canadian province borders 
on the Pacific Ocean? (British Colum- 
bia. ) 

6. What tax did Congress vote to 
cut over the President’s veto? (Income 
tax.) 

7. Who is U. S. Secretary of De- 
fense? (James Forrestal. ) 

8. Who is head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration that will su- 
pervise U. S. aid to foreign countries? 
(Paul Hoffman) 

9. What nation is the world’s lead- 
ing wheat producer? (U. S.) 

10. What is the main food of the 
people in the Orient? (Rice.) 


Teachers - - - 

Don’t miss “Editorial Objectivity in 
a World of Crisis” on page 3-T. Teach- 
ers who use the “All Out for Democracy” 
series will be especially interested in 


reading this special message from the 
Editors. 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 14 
ACROSS: 1-item; 5-Manitoba: 9-helms; 10-by; 
ll-alb: 12-so; 14-see; 15-on; 16-her; 17-ton; 20- 
ti; 22-Asa; 23-an; 24-rip; 25-Ia.; 27-spies; 29- 


trapdoor; 32-sets. 
Bow: 1-it; 2-to; 


3-ebb; 4-May; 5-melee; 
6-Alberta; 7-N.M,; 8-is; 9-hash; 12-so.; 13-On- 
tario, 18-osier; 19-naps; 21-in; 25-it’s; 26-are; 


27-S.D.; 28-Po; 30-at; 31-P.S. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 

Lu Th re ee SK. Fr B BR Be 
P, M, P, M. 
AF ly MAKES THAT: li-c; 2-e; 3-b; 4: 
-a: 6-d. 

3. HERES YOUR ANSWER: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Paul Hoff- 
man; 2-He vetoed it; 3-Leif Ericsson; 4-Secre- 
tary of Defense James Forrestal. 
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